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HOMEMAKERS '  CHAT  Tuesday,  Nov.  15,  1938 


(EOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

SUBJECT:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS . "     Information  from  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  U.S.D.A. 
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Some  questions  about  keeping  the  family  well  have  come  from  listeners  this 
j  week — very  good  questions,  I  think,  to  talk  over  right  now  with  the  winter  season 
I  just  beginning. 

Eirst  question:     "I  have  heard  lately  ah out  certain  breakfast  foods  that 
are  predigested  and  recommended  especially  for  growing  children.     The  man  who 
sells  them  says  this  predigesting  treatment  makes  them  easier  to  digest  than  other 
ordinary  breakfast  foods.     Do  you  think  they  are  worth  paying  extra  for?" 

Dr.  Helen  Mitchell  of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station,  in  her 
collection  of  information  from  recognized  authorities  on  nutrition  and  health 
states:     "Partially  digested  or  predigested  foods  are  of  questionable" — that  is, 
doubtful — "value."     She  goes  on  to  say  that  in  most  of  these  foods  it  is  the 
starches  or  sugars  that  are  partially  digested  or  predigested  yet  they  are  the 
least  likely  to  need  predigestion .    Any  normal  child  or  grown-up  can  digest  starch. 

As  for  those  foods  said  to  "aid  digestion"  or  to  contain  "natural  digestive 
elements,"  such  claims  also  are  unwarranted.    Any  normal  person  is  able  to  digest 
any  of  our  common  foods  with  no  artificial  help.     This  holds  true  for  good  old- 
fashioned  breakfast  cereals,  of  course.     As  for  other  standby  foods,  your  child 
needs  no  predigesting  or  digestive  aids  to  take  care  of  the  starch  in  them  unless 
he  has  something  the  matter  with  him.     The  saliva  he  swallows  with  his  food  does 
a  better  job  of  digesting  starch  than  any  substances  added.    As  for  foods  containing 
diastase,  claimed  to  make  "other  foods"  more  digestible,  the  diastase  has  no 
action  on  protein  or  fat. 

Beware  of  products  claiming  to  be  predigested  or  to  aid  digestion,"  says 
Dr.  Mitchell.     Go  slow — or  even  go  in  the  other  direction  when  you  see  phrases 
like:     "a  special  food  property  with  the  pov/er  to  aid  in  the  digestion  of  starch 
food,"  or  "increases  digestibility,"  or  "a  predigested  complete  food,"  or  even 
"especially  good  for  growing  children."     If  you  pay  extra  for  foolish  or  misleading 
claims,  you  are  just  wasting  your  money.     Old-fashioned  oatmeal  porridge,  or 
cornmeal  mush,  or  whole  wheat  cereal  is  just  as  good  for  normal  growing  children 
as  any  new  faddy  food — just  as  good  and  usually  cheaper. 

Another  listener  writes:     "A  neighbor  of  mine  told  me  the  other  day  that  she 
had  been  having  trouble  with  sore  teeth  and  gums  and  aches  in  her  joints.     She  said 

the  doctor  didn't  give  her  any  medicine  just  told  her  to  eat  lots  of  tomato  and 

I  orange  juice  and  raw  cabbage,  and  as  many  other  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  as 
I  she  could.     He  told  her  not  to  cook  her  vegetables  with  soda.    Will  you  explain  how 
tomatoes  and  orange  and  cabbage  could  cure  a  sore  mouth  and  aching  bones?    And  will 
you  also  explain  what  soda  has  to  do  with  it?" 
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Answer:     It  may  be  that  your  neighbor's  trouble  is  a  mid  form  of  the 
disease  known  as  scurvy.    As  you  may  know,  scurvy  comes  from  a  lack  of  vitamin  G — 
that  is,  from  a  lack  of  fresh  foods.     Scurvy  is  an  old,  old  disease  of  sailors 
and  explorers  and  others  who  had  no  fresh  food  to  eat  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Today  most  people  know  enough  about  healthful  diet  to  avoid  such  troubles.  But 
there  still  are  people  who  foolishly  live  mostly  on  bread,  meat,  fried  foods, 
coffee  and  sweets.    And  such  people  often  develop  borderline  or  mild  forms  of  scurvy. 
Your  neighbor's  doctor  is  "curing"  her  with  the  foods  she  has  been  going  without. 
Tomatoes,  fresh  and  canned,  citrus  fruits  like  oranges  and  lemons,  and  fresh  raw 
cabbage  all  happen  to  be  rich  in  vitamin  C.    Other  inexpensive  sources  are  apples 
and  potatoes.    People  are  most  likely  to  run  low  in  this  vitamin  during  the  winter 
when  fresh  garden  foods  are  scarce.     So  families  are  lucky  who  have  plenty  of 
canned  tomatoes  on  the  pantry  shelves,  and  plenty  of  apples,  potatoes  and  cabbage 
in  the  storage  cellar. 

As  to  what  soda  has  to  do  with  all  this — baking  soda  used  in  the  cooking 
water  destroys  vitamin  C  in  vegetables.     So  nutritionists  nowadays  will  tell  you 
not  to  use  soda  even  in  cream  of  tomato  soup,  or  in  cooking  green  vegetables. 

Another  question:     "Is  it  true  that  many  people  need  to  take  remedies  for 
acid  stomach?" 

Referring  once  again  to  Dr.  Mitchell's  summary  of  information  from  food  and 
health  authorities,  here  is  what  she  states:    "The  acid  stomach  scare  constitutes 
the  quack  advertising  lingo  for  a  number  of  digestive  remedies  and  diet  systems. 
The  stomach  is  normally  acid  and  need  to  be  acid  for  proper  digestion  of  food. 
There  is  just  as  likely  to  be  too  little  or  too  much  acid  in  certain  abnormal 
states,  but  careful  diagnosis  and  medical  advice  is  necessary  in  such  cases.  Yet 
the  quack  who  encourages  self-diagnosis  and  medication  still  persists  in  suggesting 
the  serious  results  of  acid  stomach  and  offers  'anti-acid,'   'relief  of  acid  stomach,' 
and  'cures  for  acid  indigestion.'" 

Last  question:     "I  have  been  advised  to  eat  a  good  deal  of  liver  to  build  up 
the  iron  in  my  blood.    Will  you  tell  me  how  to  prepare  this  meat  so  it  is  not  too 
strong  in  flavor?" 

Answer:    Alice  Childs  of  Minnesota  has  this  to  say  about  liver: 
"When  correctly  preared,  the  livers  of  beef,  especially  young  or  baby  beef,  pork 
and  lamb  are  very  desirable.     Some  people  may  not  like  the  flavor  of  the  pork  or 
lamb  liver.     For  those  who  eat  liver  raw,  calf  liver  is  preferred. 

Before  cooking  liver,  wipe  it  with  a  damp  cloth  and  remove  blood  vessels. 
If  liver  is  to  be  ground  or  chopped,  drop  it  first  in  boiling  water  and  simmer  it 
for  2  minutes;  or  dip  it  in  melted  butter  and  heat  it  quickly  in  a  pan  for  a  few 
minutes;  or  even  grind  it  raw.    Before  cooking  lamb  and  hog  liver,  scald  it  to 
remove  any  unusual  flavor.    You  won't  need  to  do  this  with  beef  or  calf  liver. 

As  for  ways  of  cooking  liver,  you'll  find  many  delicious  recipes  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  leaflet  called  "Low-Cost  Meat  Dishes."     This  is  free 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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